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PREDESTINATION OF MEN PROVED FROM DECREE 


“By the decree of God, for the manifestation of His own glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death.’ Confession of Faith Ch. III:3 


The decree is universal, If God has anything to do with the sinner’s 
redemption, it must be embraced in that decree. But salvation is every- 
where attributed to God, as His work. He calls. He justifies. He re- 
generated. He keeps us by faith unto salvation. He sanctifies. All the 
arguments drawn from God’s attributes of wisdom, infinite knowledge, 
omnipotence, and immutability, in support of His eternal decree, show 
that His agency in saving the sinners who are saved, is a purposed one, 
and that this purpose is eternal. Ps. xxxii: 2; Numb. xxii: 19; Mal. 


111: 6; Jas. 1: 17; Heb. vi: 17. 


The same thing follows from what Scripture and observation teach us 
of the heart of all men. We are by nature ungodly, hostile to God, and 
His law, blind in mind, and certainly determiried to worldliness in prefer- 
ence to godliness, by a native disposition. Hence, no man cometh to Christ, 
except the Father who hath sent Him draw him. Unless some power above 
man made the difference between the believer, it would never vitally 
appear. But if God makes it, He does it of purpose, and that purpose must 
be eternal. Hence, no intelligent mind which admits original sin, denies 
election. The two doctrines stand or fall together. 


—Theology of R. L. Dasney, D.D. 
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BDETORIAL 


What Shall It Profit? 


The world is intrigued with the scientific 
progress which makes an assault on the moon 
a very real possibility. In almost every realm 
of human endeavor new discoveries and their 
exploitation open up vistas for the future, limit- 
ed solely by the boldness of imagination and 
the willingness to explore. | 


To minimize present achievements or to ques- 
tion their ultimate dwarfing by those of the 
future is utterly foolish. In the writer’s own 
specialty (surgery), the advances of the last 
dozen years have opened up fields at one time 
thought to be beyond the realm of successful 
approach. To illustrate: that which is being 
done in the area of cardiac, vascular and neuro 
surgery is so startling that the public is but 
vaguely aware of it. For all of this we should 
thank God and take courage. 


But it is imperative that we shall not be- 
come blinded either by that which man has 
accomplished, or that which yet lies in store for 
the future. It is desperately important that 
we maintain our proper perspective. Man has 
never discovered, nor can he, anything which 
the Creator did not put there in the first place. 
For that reason it is of primary importance that 
we accord to God His rightful place in His 
own universe. That He is so often ignored, 
or pushed into the shadows, by the assertive- 
ness and blindness of man is but a reflection 
of man’s sinfulness and need for redemption. 


What shall it profit if we shall successfully 
conquer outer space, set up a station on the 
moon and attain domination of these hitherto 
unattainable areas of the universe if at the 
same time we do not learn of Him through 
whom alone the inner reaches of the soul are 
cleansed and disciplined? 


For a generation we have worked to establish 
the highest living standards the world has ever 
known. Gracious living has become a reality 
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for millions. Compared with the rest of the 
world we are wallowing in material prosperity. 
But what shall all of this profit us should we 
lose our national soul in the process? 


No amount of religiosity, of pious affirma- 
tions or participation in church programs can 
compensate for the lust and selfishness and 
pride which is gnawing at the vitals of our 
moral and spiritual lives. 


Enamoured with the achievements of today, 
and the promise of yet more ease of living for 
tomorrow, we need to stop before it is too 
late and ask ourselves the question: ‘What 
does all of this profit if Christ is left outside 
the door?” How bleak and hopeless the future 
without Christ, and yet our desires seem so 
largely centered on the present. 


We are concerned about the problems of 
education. We are frantically trying to recoup 
our lost supremacy in the realm of science. We 
recognize the very real danger of becoming a 
second-rate power from a military standpoint. 
These and many other problems rightly deserve 
our concern and should enlist our support for 
every legitimate and fruitful effort to improve 
the situation. But at the same time let us re- 
member that a nation’s strength is to be found 
primarily in the character of its people, for it 
is righteousness which exalteth a nation and 
sin that drags it down. The trend in America, 
so far as moral and spiritual standards is con- 
cerned, is down and not up, of the flesh and 
not of the Spirit. 


Because of this it is of vital importance that 


the Church shall maintain her vision and dis- - 


charge her rightful functions. We have no 
fault to find with those who would have the 
Church exercise upon the contemporary social 
order her influence for righteousness, provided 


there shall be a comparable zeal to maintain 


the personal message of the Church to sinners. 


The Holy Scriptures leave neither to the 
imagination nor the interpretation of men just 
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what is the content of the Gospel message and 


in the forefront of that message is the fact that © 


men out of Christ are lost sinners, that they 
need His cleansing and redeeming salvation, 
and that while the wages of sin is death the 
gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


It is the dilution, the evasion of, or the sub- 
stitution of something else for the message of 
sin, of righteousness and of judgment to come 
which is the most ominous sign on the horizon 
of contemporary Christianity. We are rightly 
concerned about Christian race relations; about 
a just social order; about a sense of world 
brotherhood which recognizes the needs and 
aspirations of the less fortunate. We long for 
just and durable peace, and sanction a multitude 
of humanitarian activities, all of which are 
ood — and for which we should strive. But 


what shall the attaining of all of these things 


profit us, or those for whom we are concerned, 
unless at the same time Jesus Christ is received 
as their Saviour from sin and made the Lord 
of their lives? 


The primary task of the Church is to preach 
Christ, crucified, risen and coming in triumph. 
What shall it profit the Church if she neglect 
this task or dilute the content of the message 
while helping usher in a world order still in 
the clutches of the devil? 


We are not being facetious but are desperate- 
ly in earnest. We are in the gravest danger 
of continuing to treat world symptoms while 
we neglect the cause of those symptoms—sin 
in the human heart and for which there is 
but one course, and for the preaching of which 
we and we alone are responsible. 


Looking through the astigmatic lenses of im- 


mediate problems we are in danger of losing 
sight of those which are ultimate and eternal. 
The Apostle Paul reminded the Corinthian 
Christians that he had put first things first: 
“For I delivered unto you first of all that which 
I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures.” (I Cor. 15:3). 
It is because this is no longer the primary mes- 
sage of so many pulpits across America that 
we as a people, and the Church as the Church, 
stands in jeopardy. God is not going to be 
mocked. The salvation He wrought out for 
mankind in the counsels of eternity and brought 


into effect on the Cross of Calvary is God’s 
way and there is no other. 


In every activity and emphasis the individual 
Christian and the Church as such should ask 
the sobering question: “What shall it profit if 
I carry this through to a successful conclusion 
— only to lose my own soul or the souls of 
those who need the message that Christ died 
for our sins?” 


There is no better way to keep our perspective 
of time and eternity than to frequently ask- 
ourselves the question: 

What shall tt profit? 

—L.N.B. 


The Ascended Christ 
The Worship Center God Has 
Given His Church 


A wise old Scottish divine commenting on 
the divine warrant doctrine observed that a 
loyal subject liked to think of his King as 
gracious and bountiful not as niggardly. In 
limiting the practices of worship to those given 
in His Word God is a bountiful and gracious 
King. When He forbids other gods and con- 
demns pictures or images as aids to worship, 
He does not do so because He is niggardly - 
but that His grace may abound unto us. These 
pictures and images have no power in them- 
selves. They are dead and helpless. 


In the Old Testament God gave His people 
the Holy of Holies where His own Shekinah 
Presence abode above the mercy seat of the 
ark. In the New Testament the worship cen- 
ter is the living, risen, ascended Christ. He 
ever lives to make intercession for us. He is 
able to hear our prayer and to add His own 
with ours. So does He secure for us gifts of 
the Holy Spirit to begin, continue and renew 
His life in us. He is enthroned to open the 
seals of the book and so govern the affairs of 
men that they shall work out the counsels 
of His peace to the salvation of His people, 
to the good of His Church, to the glorious 
consummation of the New Jerusalem. We be- 
hold Him reigning, interceding, revealing as 
we look to Him with the eyes of faith. But 
if our earthly eyes be filled with some imagina- 
tion put upon canvas or into stone by some 
gifted artist — the very excellence of these 
man-made worship centers will nullify and 
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deflect us from the center of worship God has 
given. And by using these powerless centers 
of human contrivance we will be robbing our- 
selves of the grace and mercy we might receive 
by coming to God through the new and living 
way He has Himself opened into the throne 
of His grace by Jesus Christ. 


| —W.C.R. 


The Face of the Lord 
Is Against Divorce 


That is evident from the divine act and 
word at the creation of the primal pair. That 
is evident in the reflection of God’s gracious 
covenant with His people in the marriage cove- 
nant. That is entirely clear in the teaching 
of our Lord and Saviour in every gospel ac- 
count. That is also clear in the Epistles and 
in the eschatological pictures of the marriage 
feast of the Lamb. Ought it not also to be 
clear in our practice and in our standards? Will 
the adoption of the proposed new chapter in 
the Confession and changes in the Book of 
Church Order make this fundamental position 
of our God more clear, or has not the very 
adoption of the new statement by our Assem- 
bly of 1958 already put in question our Church’s 
position in the matter in the press reports of 
the same? 


A friend phoned the other day that he was 
trying to lift the banner of the Lord at this 
point by observing the apostolic teaching that 
the elder can only be the husband of one wife. 
That is, he is trying to get his congregation 
and session to agree that no man having two 
living wives be added to the session or diaconate. 
He reported that unfortunately he was getting 
little support from the practice in other con- 
gregations. Brethren, the whole question. of 
divorce and re-marriage is a very difficult and 
complicated one. We have no notion that 
the position of this faithful minister can be 
made retroactive. But as he is able, he is seek- 
ing to stand by the main testimony of God as 
given in His Word. May his hands be strength- 
ened in the Lord and may his tribe increase! 
Of course, there are human interests and com- 
plications, but ought not the revealed will cf 
.our Lord be the first concern of His ministers? 


—W.C.R. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College of Synod of N. C. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE FO 
OUR MOST VALUABLE ASSET— 
OUR YOUTH. 
Summer School.. College Credit — 
Holy Land Tour, 1958. 


the ABCFM? 


Louis C. MOTTE. PRESIDENT 


Who Were Our First Southern 
Presbyterian Missionaries? 


Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Boggs went from South 
Carolina to India, 1832. 3 


If you had asked a Southern Presbyterian in 
the year 1832 who were our first foreign mis- 
sionaries, no doubt he would have named some 
missionary to the American Indians. But if 
we use 1958 terminology, then ‘among the 
earliest Southern Presbyterians to go as foreign 
missionaries were George Washington Boggs 
and Isabella Ellison Adger Boggs of South Caro- 
lina, who served as missionaries under the 
ABCFM and under the Southern Board of 
Foreign Missions - arriving in India in Sep- 
tember 1832 and leaving in December 1838. 
These servants of God worked at Ahmednuggar 
in such tasks as organizing a church, itinerat- 
ing, translating, teaching, baptizing. Mr. Boggs 
was born in York County, S. C., in 1796, was 
educated at Hampden Sydney and Amherst Col- 
leges and Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
served as agent for the American Board of 
Foreign Missions in 1831 and was then ordained 
by Charleston Union Presbytery for the work 
of foreign missions in March, 1832. On his 
return from India, Boggs was pastor at Walter- 
boro, S. C., then stated supply at Horeb and 
Aimwell Churches in Harmony Presbytery un- 


til he reached the age of seventy after which 


he served some as a teacher. 


Can the Boggs be described as missionaries 
of the Presbyterian Church, or must they and 
all the other early pioneer Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries from Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina be asked to step aside from 
such a classification because they served under 
The Boggs were members of 
Presbyterian churches. He was ordained as 


evangelist by Charleston Union Presbytery. He 


was supported by his Synod. He served under 
the Southern Board of Foreign Missions which 
was the agent of his Synod; that is, the (one) 
Synod. of South Carolina and Georgia. This 
Southern. Board sent its missionaries and _ its 
contributions through the ABCFM, which the 
1832 General Assembly “recommended to the 
patronage and affection of our churches.” Thus 
it seems to us that G. W. Boggs and J. L. 
Wilson were missionaries sent out by the Pres- 
byterian Church whether one reckons that 
Church by its congregations, its presbyteries, its 
synods or its General Assembly. On the other 
hand, those who went out in 1832 or 1833 
under the Western Foreign Missionary Society 
were likewise missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church in that they had the approval of their 
respective congregations, presbyteries and synods 
— but somewhat less endorsement from the 


_. General_Assembly.. At least the Old School his- 
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torian of the New School Controversy, Dr. 
Samuel J. Baird, laments that whilst the 
ABCFM was thus strongly endorsed by the 1832 
General Assembly, the WFMS was not other- 
wise recognized than by a sentence in the Nar- 
rative. 


Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Boggs arrived in India | 


in September 1832. News of their arrival in 
India reached the Society of Missionary Inquiry 
at Columbia Theological Seminary in time to 
be communicated to the Monthly Concert of 
Prayer for Missions held by that Society in 
Columbia, January 1833. This meeting was 


_ well attended by Columbia citizens many of 


whom knew the Boggs and the announcement 
brought forth great rejoicing. 

Rev. John B. Pinney arrived in Liberia in 
February 1833. The story of the sudden death 
of the Rev. Joseph Barr in Richmond and 
of Pinney’s courageous sailing alone to Liberia 
in January 1833 was communicated to the 
February Monthly Concert of Prayer and moved 
these missionary minded souls to tears. We 
are happy to report that this same Society of 


Missionary Inquiry of Columbia Theological 


Seminary with the great help of our Board of 
World Missions and sundry missionaries and 
former missionaries recently gathered a thou- 
sand young people from the South and chal- 
lenged them to follow in the train of George 
Washington Boggs, John B. Pinney and J. 
Leighton Wilson. 3 | 
—W.C.R. 


Teaching Doctrine .. . 


When I had finished the Seminary and was 
ready to go to India as a missionary, I was 
talking with the late Dr. G. G. Parkinson. I 


reminded him that in the Seminary I had 


studied the three large volumes of “Hodge's 
Systematic Theology.” But if I were to try to 
help the people of India to understand Chris- 
tian beliefs, something shorter and more sim- 
ple would be required. I asked him to recom- 
mend such a study. In reply, in his slow char- 
acteristic way, he said, “I know nothing bet- 
ter than the Shorter Catechism.” I found that 
true. 


At a recent meeting of our Second Presbytery 
in the examination of a minister who was com- 
ing into our Presbytery, an Elder called atten- 
tion to the fact that many of the answers of 
this minister were in the words of the Shorter 
Catechism. He could state Christian beliefs 
in a plain, direct way, because they had been 
so stated before. So I want to make a plea for 
the study of the Catechisms. This minister 
learned the Catechism when he was young. 


Many of the Churches are being convinced 
that their people must know what they believe. 
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Our own Church had prepared, “We Believe 
and Teach.” I find some other Churches are 
getting out a similar study. Yet I feel sure 
that if we want to, we can learn the important 
beliefs from the Catechisms. 


Some in the past few years have said that 
the question and answer method is not a good 
method of teaching. Yet I know of few suc- 
cessful teachers who do not use this method 


to some extent. Those who use the lecture 


method almost exclusively have to have exami- 
nations and tests occasionally. I think one 
should use other methods, a variety of methods 
in teaching. But this is still one good method. 
Others object that the Catechisms should not 
be taught until the student can fully under- 
stand them. Some of the Shorter Catechism 
I do not yet fully understand, but it helps me 
understand in some measure, and knowing it 
helps me to understand better what the Bible 


teaches. “God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 


unchangeable in His being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness and truth.” We 


shall never understand that fully to all eternity, 


but it helps us to know what God is. I am 
glad I can give this definition of God. 


Learning the Catechisms is not easy. We 
begin with the easiest while the child is yet 
very young, the Children’s Catechism or a little 
more difficult one, Brown’s Catechism. During 


the Intermediate age is the best time for the 


Shorter Catechism. Even though it is difficult, 
many have learned it and recited it. It is 
much better if the teacher tries to help the 
learner understand to some extent the mean- 
ing. Properly taught one may forget the exact 
words but he never forgets the basic beliefs. 
Not many go on to study the Larger Catechism 
and the Confession of Faith. I wish more did. 
Those who learn the basic truths of the Shorter 
Catechism will often be the ones who keep on 
learning what the Scriptures principally teach, 
what man is to believe concerning God and 
what duty God requires of man. This will lead 
to spiritual growth. 


The Catechisms are not obsolete. This meth- 
od of learning Christian doctrine is not obso- 
lete. I remember reading the testimony of 
some chaplains during World War II that they 
found that the men in the armed forces who 
were members of those Churches which used 
the catechetical method of teaching doctrine 


_ knew what they believed far more than did 


the others. Many had no idea of what they 
did believe, though members of the Church. 
Through the Sabbath School, in the Church, 
in the home, let us encourage the study of the 
Catechisms.—Associate Reformed Presbyterian. 
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George The Great 


By Rev. John H. Knight, Smyrna, Ga. 


One of the most frequently named characters 
in the history of the Church in the Eighteenth 
Century is the celebrated George Whitefield 
(1714-1770). Whitefield devoted his entire life 
to itinerant evangelism. He made seven evan- 
gelistic tours in Colonial America, traveling as 
far as Maine and New Hampshire to the North, 
and Savannah, Georgia, to the South. He was 
responsible as no other man, for stirring up 
the colonists to see the need of the Gospel of 
redeeming grace in Christ. Hundreds of con- 
versions took place under his ministry, and 
scores of new churches were started as the result 
of the revival. 


In Great Britain Whitefield was closely con- 
nected with the Evangelical Revival which de- 
veloped as the result of the work of the Wes- 
leys, John and Charles. Whitefield, being a 
Calvinist, also made a large contribution in 
the early development of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Church, and the Associate Presbytery 
(Erskine Secession) in Scotland. His revivals 
in Wales and Scotland brought many new con- 
verts into both of these evangelistic branches 
of the Calvinistic Church. Whitefield had had 
a glorious conversion experience himself, and 
he was not afraid to make full use of the free 
offer of grace in the Gospel. His preaching 
exalted the sovereignty of God, and showed 
man to be a great sinner in need of a Saviour. 
The old Reformation doctrines of original sin, 
the depravity of man, justification by faith in 
the righteousness of Christ, the satisfaction of 
the atoning death of Christ, and effectual faith 
wrought by the regenerating power of the Holy 
Ghost, all figured ny in ‘his Gospel 
messages. 


In both Great Britain aid the American 

colonies, the Puritan fire had burned low, and 
there was a great lack of spiritual apprehension 
among the people of God. Great and new things 
were about to dawn at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. God raised up a great revivalist like 
George Whitefield to prepare the hearts of 
the colonists for the titanic struggle of the 


American Revolution, even as he raised up 


Whitefield and the Wesleys and other evangelli- 
cals in the Church of England to save the mother 
country from a like fate as befell France in 
the awful French Revolution. 


Whitefield’s life reads like a romance. His 
father was owner of the Bell Inn, Gloucester, 
England. The father died two years after 
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Whitefield was born, but the boy was raised 
at the inn, and during his boyhood days acted 
for eighteen months as serving man and tapster. 
Those were the days when liquor drinking 
was a very commonplace thing in the lives 
of Christians as well as unbelievers. Even in 
those days the young lad composed two or 
three sermons, and frequently read his Bible 


late into the night. In 1732 his mother, a_ 
very fine Christian woman, made it possible. 


for him to enter Pembroke College, Oxford 
University, as a servitor. Here he met the Wes- 
leys and was drawn into their pietistic circle 
which was called “The Holy Club.” White- 
field was the first of the members of the Holy 
Club to experience conversion. This occurred 
as the result of his reading a little-known book, 


by a Scottish divine, Henry Scougal, “The Life | 


of God in the Soul of Man.” 


“God was pleased,” writes Whitefield in his 
Journal, “at length to remove the heavy load, 
to enable me to lay hold on His dear Son by 
a living faith, and by giving me the spirit of 
adoption, to seal me, as I humbly hope, even to 
the day of everlasting redemption.” This experi- 
ence provided a ballast for Whitefield that car- 
ried him calmly through all kinds of circum- 
stances. Before he died, he reminded some 
friends of the necessity of the New Birth, say- 
ing, “I know the place — whenever I go to 
Oxford, I cannot help running to the spot 
where Jesus Christ first revealed Himself to 
me and gave me new birth.” 


Whitefield was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Martin Benson in the Cathedral at Gloucester 
on June 20, 1736. A week later he preached 
his first sermon at the Bishop’s request in the 
St. Mary de Crypt Church where he had been 
baptized. His power as a preacher was im- 
mediately apparent, for it is said that his first 
sermon drove fifteen people mad. When this 
complaint was carried to the Bishop, he said 
with a twinkle in his eye that “he hoped the 
madness might not be forgotten before next 
Sunday.” 


Now had begun the great career of thirty- 
four years of gospel “ranging” as he called it, 
in which he preached more than 18,000 sermons. 
Whitefield was peculiarly adapted for evange- 
listic work. He possessed a powerful voice, and 
he could use it like the great swells of an 
organ. His articulation was distinct, and when 
he addressed a great concourse from the steps 
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of the Court House in Philadelphia, Benjamin 
Franklin estimated that he could be heard for 
a mile and by some 30,000 people. 


On February 17, 1739, Whitefield began open- 
air or field preaching among the colliers at 
Kingswood, after having been excluded from 
the Anglican parish church at Bristol. He said, 
“I thought it might be doing the service of 
my Lord who had a mountain for His pulpit, 
and the heavens for His sounding board, and 
who when His gospel was rejected by the Jews 
sent His disciples into the Cs and 
hedges.” 


Whitefield preached a simple Gout message, 
and was heard gladly by both the poor and 
the mighty. He sought out the criminals and 
the rabble at Moorsfield, and though his life 


was frequently in danger, yet he freely preached 


the Gospel in the roughest sections of London. 
After he finished a sermon, crowds would fol- 
low him seeking for spiritual advice. He was 
also popular with the members of the British 
royalty, and he often held drawing-room serv- 
ices at the home of Countess Selina Hunting- 
don. The Countess organized a group of in- 


dependent churches as the result of White-— 


field’s preaching. ‘They are known as the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon’s Connection, and exist 
until this day. 


Whitefield came to America at the instiga- 
tion of the Wesleys to found Bethesda Orphan- 
age at Savannah. On his second visit to Amer- 
ica he preached in Philadelphia, met the Ten- 
nents in New Jersey, and visited New England 
where the Great Awakening had started under 
the Spirit-directed preaching of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Newport, Rhode Island and Boston wel- 
comed Whitefield and were greatly moved by 
his preaching. In October 1740 he preached 
for Edwards in his Puritan Church at North- 
ampton, and again all New England was aflame 
with the message of redeeming grace. In some 
places the new wine of the Awakening could 
not be contained in the old skins, and new 
churches were established. The Old South 
(First Presbyterian) Church of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, was a “New Light’ church, 
founded in 1742 by a group of Whitefield’s con- 
verts. On Long Island James Davenport 


and Jonathan Barber organized “Separatist” 


Churches, but in most places the Awakening 
was welcomed, and parish ministers in their 
zeal began itinerating to neighboring parishes 
on invitation. It was only in the highly intel- 


-lectualized circles of certain Boston churches, 


which had felt the Arminian and Arian influ- 
ence of English thought, that the revival was 
condemned. The liberal Boston ministers, 
thirty-eight of them, published a “Testimony” 
against the errors in doctrine and the disorders 


of practice resulting from Whitefield’s preach- 
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ing. But one hundred and thirteen ministers 
placed their signatures to a counter Testimony 
which admitted that in some places there had 
been irregularities, but acknowledging that 
“there has been a happy and remarkable re- 
vival of religion in many parts of this land, 
through an uncommon divine influence.” 


The history of the Great Awakening is the 
history of the twin ideas of Law and Grace. 
The awakening preachers sought to awaken 


_ men by self-examination to see their deep-seated 
guilt because of sin. This could only be done 


as the Holy Ghost applied the Word of God 
in convicting power. Then after a man came 
into a state of great misery and unrest because 


_ of his sinfulness, the Holy Ghost would through 


the preached Word show him the Gospel rem- 
edy — Christ dying in penal satisfaction for 
the sinner’s sin. When a man gave up all hope 
of self-salvation and threw himself upon the 
mercies of God, then, “’tis done, the great 
transaction’s done” — he has the experience of 
the New Birth, and the gift of Eternal Life. 
This was all of grace, and all that the poor 
condemned sinner could do was to hear the 


Gospel and seek to press into the Kingdom. 


The work was solely the Lord’s and according 
to His sovereign pleasure. 


This was the Biblical message which White- 
field and others whom the Lord raised up, 
proclaimed during the Eighteenth Century. 
God graciously honored the apostolate of White- 
field, and every denomination that received 
him, Episcopal, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Reformed and Baptist, all were greatly strength- 
ened by the spiritual impact of the Awakening 
Message. 


Whitefield’s seven evangelistic tours in Amer- 
ica were in 1738, 1739, 1744, 1751, 1754, 1763, 
and 1769. By the time he had crossed the 


Atlantic thirteen times, all the old opposition 


to his ministry had disappeared. He was wel- 
comed everywhere he went, and his name was 
a household word in America. Everyone, from 
the highest to the lowest, loved him. On one 
hour he would be preaching to the most aristo- 
cratic of the colonists or their British governors. 
In the next hour he would be as eagerly lis- 
tened to by Indians or Negroes. His last days 
in America were the most mellow and fruitful 
in his thirty-four years of evangelistic experi- 
ence. 


His death occurred at the manse of the New- 
buryport Church which had been founded un- 
der his influence. He had felt sick, and went 
upstairs to retire for the night. But a great 
crowd gathered downstairs, and requested that 
he preach. Whitefield stood at the top of the 
staircase with a candle in his hand and preached 


for the last time the gospel of salvation by 
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grace through faith. The bindie in his hand 
burned down to the candle-stick and went out. 
Whitefield was taken ill at two o’clock and 
by six he had heard the great summons. As 
he died he prayed that God would bless his 
preaching in_ bringing many souls to the 
Saviour. 


When his funeral vice! | were held on Oc- 
tober 2, 1770, more than 6,000 crowded into 
and around the Old South Meeting House 
to pay tribute to this old soldier of the Cross, 
this Christian orator. The inscription on his 
cenotaph was written by Prof. Ebenezer Porter 
of Andover Theological Seminary and says, “No 
other uninspired man ever preached to so 
large assemblies, or enforced the simple truths 
of the Gospel by motives $0 persuasive ind 
awful, and with an influence so powerful, on 
the hearts of his hearers.’”” Whitefield’s mortal 
remains lie under the pulpit of Old South 


Day. 


There Were Ninety and Nine 


A tombstone in the graveyard of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fergus, Ontario, bears this inscription: 

“In memory of George, oldest son of Andrew 
Clephane, Esq., late Sheriff of Fifeshire, Scot- 
land. Ob. May, 1851, Ae. 32.” 


There nothing didtinguished about 
George Clephane. Nine years before he had 
come to Canada, a “remittance man,” drawing 
a monthly allowance from Scotland. He was 
very likely a failure in the Old Country, and 
had been given a chance in the New. Un- 
fortunately he fell in with evil companions, 
with the result that his monthly allowance was 
spent in riotous living, and one morning he 
was picked up by the roadside, after a night’s 
drunken carousal; dying soon afterwards from 
the exposure. | 


When the news reached the saddened home in 
Scotland, Elizabeth, his youngest sister, a girl 
of twenty-one, felt his death very keenly. She 


loved her prodigal brother, and she felt that— 


God must do so too. Perhaps in his dying 
hours he had turned to Him and been saved. 
Taking a piece of paper she began to write: 
There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold: 
But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold; 
Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care. 
Half ashamed, she took the poem when she 
had finished it, and locked it up in her desk. 
The years passed on. In 1869 Elizabeth Cle- 
phane died, but the grave in Canada and the 
song in Scotland were yet to produce their 
harvest. | 
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Presbyterian Church, the Resurrection 


Finally the verses were published, and one 
afternoon in 1874 Moody and Sankey, having 
finished their mission in Glasgow, were on 
their way to Edinburgh. At the station in 
Glasgow, Sankey purchased a paper to read 


on the way, and while glancing through it 


somewhat carelessly his eye caught the poem 
in the corner of a page. The rest of the story 
is best told in his own words: 


“I carefully read it over, and at once made up 
my mind that this would make a grand hymn 
for evangelistic work—if it had a tune. So 
impressed was I that I called Mr. Moody’s at- 
tention to it, and he asked me to read it to 
him. This I proceeded to do, but after I had 
finished I discovered he had not heard a word, 
so absorbed was he in a letter he had received 
from Chicago. 


“I cut the poem out and placed it in my 
musical scrap-book. At the noon meeting on 
the second day the subject presented by Mr. 
Moody and the other speakers was “The Good 
Shepherd’. When Mr. Moody had finished 
speaking, he called on Dr. Bonar to say a few 
words. At the conclusion of Dr. Bonar’s mes- 
sage, Mr. Moody turned to me with the ques- 
tion: ‘Have you a solo appropriate for this 
subject with which to close the service?’ I had 
nothing suitable in my mind, and was greatly 
troubled to know what to do. At that moment 
I seemed to hear a voice saying: ‘Sing the hymn 
you found in the train!’ But I thought this 
impossible, as no music had ever been written 
for that hymn. Again the impression came 
strongly upon me that I must sing the beautiful 
and appropriate words I had found the day 
before, and, placing the little newspaper on 
the organ in front of me, I lifted up my heart 
in prayer, asking God to help me to sing so 
that the people might hear and understand. 
Note by note the tune was given, which has 
not been changed from that day to this. The 
song reached the heart of that Scottish audience. 


Mr. Moody was greatly moved. Leaving the 


pulpit, he came to where I was seated and, 
looking at the little newspaper slip, said: “Where 
did you get that hymn? I never heard the like 
of it in my life!’ I replied: ‘It is the hymn I 
read you yesterday in the train!’ Thus The 
Ninety and Nine was born.” 


Only God saw the hidden link between that 


far-off grave in Fergus, Ontario, and the harvest 


of souls in Scotland. 
| —ON AND OFF DUTY. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 8 


By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


In The Land Of Promise 


Background Scripture: Joshua 4; : 11:16-23; 23 and 24 
Devotional Reading: Joshua 23:1-5 | 


This lesson might have borne the title, “Good Success,” for the whole book of Joshua is mainly 
the story of the good success which came to Israel under the leadership of Joshua. There were 
some setbacks which I wish to mention before taking up the lesson. The first serious trouble came 
at Ai. Jericho had been taken in a miraculous way and only about three thousand men were sent 
against Ai. ‘They fled before the men of that town and Joshua rent his clothes and fell to the 


earth upon his face before the ark of the Lord, 
and cried out “O Lord, what shall I say, when 
Israel turneth their backs before their enemies.” 
The Lord said to him, Get thee up; wherefore 
liest thou thus upon thy face? Israel hath 
sinned. Achan had taken some silver and gold 
and a mantle and hidden them in his tent. 
He and his family were stoned. Joshua then 
set an ambush against the city and captured 
it. When the inhabitants of Gibeon heard of 
what had happened to Jericho and Ai “they 
did work wilily” and pretended to be some 
people from a far country who had heard of 
the fame of the Lord and what He had done 
in Egypt. They proposed making peace and 
a covenant with Israel. “And the men _ took 
of their victuals and asked not counsel at the 
mouth of the Lord.” Joshua made peace with 
them and a league. When the truth was dis- 
covered, they could not break their oath but 
made them “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” This seems to be the only time Joshua 
made such a mistake. The land was taken 
as a whole, but when we come to the book of 
Judges we will find that Israel failed to com- 
plete their task and allowed some of the heathen 
to remain in the land and become a snare 
to them. With the above exceptions, however, 


the campaigns of Joshua were tremendously ~ 


successful and the land was subdued. 


I. The Memorial at the Jordan: Chapter 4. 

Chapter 2 tells of the sending of the two 
spies and the faith of Rahab who hid them, for 
in Hebrews 11:31 we read, “By faith the harlot 
Rahab perished not with them that believed 
not, when she had received the spies with peace.” 
Chapter 3 tells of the crossing of the Jordan 
river as the Israelites passed over on dry ground. 
So great an event naturally would deserve to 
be remembered by the coming generations, and 
so, in Chapter 4 we have the account of the 
Memorial which was to be erected. . 


Twelve men were to be taken, one from each 
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tribe, and each one was to take a stone from 
the midst of Jordan where the Priests’ feet 
had stood firm. These twelve stones were to 
be a memorial, a sign, so that when their chil- 
dren asked, What mean ye by these stones? 
they could reply by telling them of the miracu- 
lous way in which the waters of Jordan were 


- cut off and the children of Israel passed over 


on dry land. When the priests’ feet were on 
the dry land the waters returned to their place, 
and flowed over all his banks. Joshua put the 
twelve stones in Gilgal where they remained 
as a constant reminder of their crossing the 
river. 

God encourages us, and sometimes commands 


us, to keep some kind of a memorial of especial- 
ly important events so that we and our children 


_will remember what God has done. 


II. Joshua’s Success in taking the Land: 
Joshua 11:16-23. 

These verses are a summary of the successful 

campaigns which resulted in the subduing of 


_the land and rest for a season from war. I would 


like for us to briefly survey what took plac 
from chapter four to eleven. | 


There were two important things which they 
did before starting the capture of the land. 
The first of these was the circumcizing of all 
the camp. Circumcision was the sign of the 
covenant and had been neglected all during 
the wilderness wandering. Even Moses had 
seemingly neglected to do this, as we have seen. 
In this ceremony they “rolled away the re- 
proach of Egypt.” The name of the place was 
called Gilgal (rolling). 


The second thing was the keeping of the 
Passover. This they did in the plains of Moab. 
These two religious ceremonies preceded their 


taking of the land. Joshua also had a vision 


of “the captain of the Lord’s hosts.” This was 


to be a holy war. 
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In chapter 6 we have the account of the 
fall of Jericho. The Israelites marched around 
the city for seven days, and on the seventh day, 
they went around seven times. On the seventh 
trip the priests blew with the trumpets, the 
walls of Jericho fell and God delivered the 
city into their hands. The city was accursed 
and all the people destroyed together with 
the animals, only Rahab and her family were 
spared in accordance with the promise made 
to her when she hid the spies. 


In chapter seven and eight we are told of 
the failure and defeat at Ai and the sin of 
Achan who had stolen and had the silver and 
gold and garment which he coveted. This 
sin is punished and Joshua is encouraged to 
go against Ai again. He captures and destroys 
this city and pauses to read the words of the 
Law, the blessings and curses, which were 
within. | 

The kings which were “on this side of 
_ Jordan” prepare to fight against Joshua. The 
inhabitants of Gibeon, frightened by all they 
had heard about Joshua, came to him, pre- 
tending that they were from a distant country 
and persuaded Joshua and the princes of the 
congregation to make a covenant with them 
without consulting the Lord as we saw in our 
introduction to the lesson. _ 


The kings in the South of Palestine got to- 
gether to smite Gibeon and this led to the 
battle between them and Israel. The five kings 
were defeated and the “Southern Campaign,” 


as it might be called, ended in complete suc- | 


cess for Joshua and the destruction of these 
five kings. The southern part of Palestine was 
now under control of Israel: “So Joshua smote 
all the country of the hills, and of the south, 
and of the vale and all their kings.” 


Then the kings that were on the north of 
the mountain and of the plains and the balance 
of Palestine pitched at the waters of Merom. 
The Lord delivered these also into the hands 
of Joshua. 


In verses 16-23 we have the successful ending 
of these campaigns, after a long time of war. 
No city made peace with them except the 
inhabitants of Gibeon; all the rest they took 
in battle. And the land rested from war. 


In thinking of this war against the seven 
nations of Canaan, let us remember two things: 
First, the land of Canaan had been promised 
to Abraham and this promise was kept. Second, 
these nations were very corrupt. The Bible 
expresses it this way, “the cup of their in- 
iquity.”” It was now filled to the brim, and 
the Judge of all the earth was meting out 
judgment against these condemned nations. God 
has done this over and over again when na- 
tions have become too corrupt. We can see 
His Hand in history as He moves in judgment. 
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Sodom and Gomorrah, the condemned nations 
of Canaan, the kingdoms mentioned by the 
prophets, even Israel herself, all prove that 
God is the Supreme Ruler and Judge of all 
the earth: He will do what is right. 


III. Joshua’s Last Days: Chapters 23 and 24. 
Joshua not only subdued the land, but he 

had the task of dividing it among the twelve 

tribes. We are told about this in the interven- 


ing chapters 12-22. 
The Bible often tells of the events which— 


precede the death of some of the leaders. This 
was true of Moses. It is true of Joshua. These 
two leaders tried their best to warn their peo- 


ple and exhort them to remain true to the 


Living and True God. 


Joshua calls together all Israel, especially 
their leaders, tells them of his approaching 
death, reminds them that the Lord has fought 
for them, and exhorts them to be very cour- 
ageous and keep and do all that is written in 
the Law of Moses. He promises them continued 
success, if they will do this, but solemnly warns 
them that they will perish quickly from off 
this good land if they depart from their God. 


He again gathers them together, reminds 


them of all that God had done, and urges them — 


to serve the Lord in sincerity and truth. Israel 
pledges their allegiance in these words: God 
forbid that we should forsake the Lord, to 
serve other gods . . . therefore will we also 
serve the Lord; for He is our God.” Joshua, 
sensing perhaps that they were not deeply in 
earnest, said, “Ye cannot serve the Lord... 
if ye forsake the Lord and serve other gods, 
then He will turn and do you hurt.” And the 


people said, Nay; but we will serve the Lord. 


Again, the third time now, the people make 
the same promise. “So Joshua made a covenant 
with the people that day.” He wrote the words 


in a book and took a great stone and set it 


up under an oak, and said, Behold, this stone 
shall be a witness unto us; for it hath heard 
all the words of the Lord which He spake 
unto us. “And Israel served the Lord in all 
the days of Joshua, and all the days of the 
elders that outlived Joshua.” 


Joshua was not only a great military com- 


mander, and a statesman, but a Home-Builder. 
His words, As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord, is a good motto for every home. 


PRESBYTERIAN PHYSICIAN — Former China 
missionary, Southern Presbyterian Elder, 45 
years of age, desires small town general practice. 
Has completed special training in surgery. 
Wants hospital facilities available but prefers 
family practice. Wishes to locate in South. 
Full time housekeeper essential because wife’s 
arms paralyzed by polio. If interested write 
Dr. T. C. Vinson, Veterans Administration 


Hospital, Wadsworth, Kansas. 
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YOUTH PROGRAM FOR JUNE 8 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


Giving It _A Try 


Scripture: Colossians 3:16-24 

Hymns: 

“A Charge To Keep I Have” 
“O Jesus, I Have Promised” 
“Stand Up For Jesus” 


Program Leader’s Introduction: 


For the past two weeks we have been thinking 
about Christian vocations. It may be that some 
of us are still in doubt as to what the Lord 
would have us do with our lives. Others may 
feel that they know quite definitely what their 
calling is. For those who do have some idea 


of what they want to do with their lives, it is 


often a good thing to make a trial run. 


What do we mean by “a trial run’? The 


title of this program is “Giving it a Try.” What 
do we mean by that? We mean engaging in the 
kind of work now on a temporary basis which 
is similar to what we shall be doing the rest 
of our lives. For instance, if a boy is interested 
in going into the mercantile business, it would 
be helpful for him to spend a summer working 
as a Clerk in a store. This would be making 
a trial run of the kind of work which he hopes 
to do permanently. — 


Our first speaker will suggest reasons for 
making a trial run, and the second speaker 
will tell us how we may go about arranging 
a practical experience in the kind of work 
which we believe to be our calling. 


First Speaker: 


There is often a great deal of difference 
between what a thing really is and what we 
imagine it to be. This is certainly true of types 
of work. A girl may find that the life of a 
teacher is not at all like she had imagined it 
to be. Making a trial run of a vocation gives 
us a better idea of what it is really like. Last 
week we tried to evaluate vocations by asking, 
“Is it worth your life?” Giving a vocation a 
temporary try helps young people to know if 
that vocation is really worth a life. 


Giving it a try also enables a person to see 
how well fitted he is for a particular type of 
work. It is quite possible for us to be deceived 


about our own abilities and our likes and dis- 


likes. The job which we had been so sure was 
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the thing for us may prove very disappointing 


and distasteful when we actually get into it. 


The seminaries which train our ministers are 
very insistent that their students spend their 
summers (and sometimes a whole extra year) 
getting practical experience. This is a kind of 
trial run, and it enables the young ministers 
to know what kind of preparation they need. 
It helps them to see the areas in which they 
are weak, and it shows them how to make 


practical applications of the things they learn 
in the classrooms. 


Finally, a trial run is valuable because of 
the encouragement and inspiration it affords. 
When a person has received a genuine call, 
his greatest joy is to be working at his calling. 
Many of these callings require a great deal 
of tedious preparation. To enthusiastic young 
people this time will seem to go by very slowly. 


Giving the calling a practical try will give the 


young person a foretaste of satisfaction to come, 
and will help him to know that the rigors of 
preparation are worthwhile. 


Second Speaker: 

Summer vacation is at hand, and some of 
us may be wanting to give our calling a try. 
How can we arrange such an experience? For 
some it is very obvious, and for them all that 
is necessary is to take the obvious way. If a 


girl feels that her calling is to be a homemaker, 


then all she has to do is to join with her mother 
in the care of the home. She might ask her 
mother for some increased responsibility in 
the management of the home, planning of the 
meals, etc. Many occupations are easily acces- 
sible for temporary experience. If these are the 
ones which interest us, let us give them a try. 


There are other occupations in which it is 
more difficult for a young person to make a 
trial run for a short period of time. The best 
plan here is to ask the advice of some friend 
who is engaged in the type of work that is 
appealing. He will likely know what kind of 
temporary experience would be most useful and 


how to go about arranging for it. A premedical 


student wanted some practical experience dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Of course, hospitals 
do not allow medical students to “play doctor,” 
but a doctor friend arranged for the student to 
work in a hospital as an orderly. He learned 
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a great deal of the practical side of hospital 
life and had the experience of spending the 
summer amid the surroundings which would 
be his as a doctor. 


Program Leader: 


We must bear in mind that even in the “trial 
run” the chief end in view is to be the glory 
of God. Little children may play at living, but 
for us that time has passed. All of life is real. 
It is just as important that we seek to glorify 
God in the trial run and in the preparation for 
our life work as in the actual business of being 
a doctor or teacher or whatever He calls us to 
do. We can be sure that if we seek His glory 
in the right way, we shall find His eternal joy 
and satisfaction. 


THE PROTESTANT RADIO HOUR 
Presbyterian U. S. Series 


presents 
Dr. M. Jr. 
SPEAKING ON 


A Faith for These Times 


Topic 
Sunday, June 1 


“Our Individual 
-Responsibility to God” 


Consult Local 
Newspaper for Time 
and Station 


Write for copies of messages to the station over which 
the Presbyterian, U.S. series is heard ... or 


The Protestant Radio and Television Center 
1727 Clifton Road, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia 


TELL US PLEASE 


Answers to Life’s Great Questions 
CHARLES J. WOODBRIDGE 


| Sound, Scriptural replies to forty basic | 
| questions concerning Christian life and | 
| doctrine. An ideal gift for the graduate... | 
, a helpful book for believers and non- 
believers of all ages. $2.00 1 
| 


At Your Bookstore 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


THE NEW MODERNISM—Van Til 
An appraisal of the theology of Barth and Brunner 
$3.75 postpaid 
Second printing — Only four copies on hand 
Order quick from 
THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
Weaverville, N. C. 
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The 

Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the 

Living Church 
by Carl G. Howie 


What do the Qumran discoveries mean for 
the Christian? 


As interest in the Dead Sea scrolls in- 
creases, many laymen seek answers to the 
controversial questions that have been raised. 


Writing as a scholar who is an active 
pastor, Carl G. Howie produces a readable, 
up-to-date explanation of the significance of 
the scrolls. While emphasizing the impor- 
tance of these findings, Dr. Howie rejects 
earlier sensational interpretations of their 
meaning. 


Excellent for individual reading, or for 
group study. $2.50 


The Crown Tree. 


LeGette Blythe, best-selling author of Bold 
Galilean, pictures the stirring years when the 
Christian Church was born. This is a novel 
about the men and women who built the 
Church—and their compelling vision of their 
Lord and Savior. | $3.50 


Order from your 


PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK STORES 


Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


118 W. Fifth St. (mo mail orders) 
Charlotte, N. C. : 
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World Mission Receipts 


$4,530,000.00 


Budget for 1958 
1,029,674.87 


Received to date 

Percentage of Annual Budget 
received for 1958 | 22.73 % 

Balance needed for 1958 3,500,325.13 


HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY THREATENED 
Defeat Communism by ‘Strengthening 


Latin American Economies 


Strategic Position of Brazil Emphasized 


“Pay us a little more for our coffee, and we’ll 
pay you with more business, and, better yet, with 
strengthened democracy hemispheric soli- 

arity.” 


These, in effect, were the dérds of a high public 
official in the Brazilian Government. Speaking to 
_a_ delegation of American missionaries, this man 

who largely holds the reins of the Brazilian econ- 

omy surprised his visitors, who had come with 
their own appeal to make, ym a counter-appeal 
of his own. 


Emphasizing the both geographic 
and demographic, of Brazil among Latin American 
nations, this leader pointed up the present danger 
of communistic infiltration into the Brazilian gov- 
ernment, first step to eventual domination by 
Moscow. The recent release of Luiz Carlos Prestos, 
No. 1 communist of Latin America, and the al- 
liances being offered by opposing parties to the 
nearly one million voters of the communistic bloc, 
document this warning. While a major party even 
when legal, the large bloc of Moscow directed 
voters in Brazil from tempting bait to the overly 
fragmented political party system in present-day 
Brazil, where the only hope of party victory is in 
an alliance of several groups. The usual pre- 
election unrest is this year complicated by the 
present economic crisis in which inflation continues 
to soar and the dollar on the free market will buy 
almost twice the number of cruzeiros being offered 
a few months ago. In such a climate of unrest 
communism thrives. | 


“The only commodity to drop in price in recent 
years in the United States is coffee,’ continued 
this official. ‘“‘Three years ago Brazilian coffee 
brought 65 dollars a sack, two years ago 58 
dollars, last year 55 dollars. Brazil wants to buy 
from the States; in fact, Brazil must buy from 


the United States. But she cannot buy without | 


dollars. Coffee is still our chief product, and 
until other commodities can be produced for the 
world market in sufficient quantities and at com- 
petitive prices, Brazil must depend on coffee for 
most of her foreign exchange. 


“Some want us to sell coffee to the Soviet 
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Union. The fact is that the Russian people don’t 
drink much coffee. Oh, Russia would be glad to 
buy our coffee, but only to resell it for dollars! 
Why not launch a drink-Brazilian-coffee campaign 
in Russia? Because such a campaign depends upon 
freedom of action, a freedom which does not exist 
in Soviet lands. 


“If the Americans can be persuaded that to 
pay a few more cents for coffee will not only 
help the internal stability of one of her best 
hemispheric neighbors, but will also stem the re- 
surgent communistic movement in Brazil and in 
Latin America, no one will think it will have been 
too high a price to pay. 


“After the billions spent in Europe to contain 
and counteract communistic expansion, shall our 
‘back-yard’ be left open for the lack of the few 
ee a more realistic understanding would pro- 
vide?”’ 


Such is the reasoning of this man who knows 
Brazil’s politico-economic problems as few do. 


St. Paul, in his celebrated vision, saw a man of 
Macedonia who cried, ‘“‘Come over into Macedonia 
and help us!’”’ In the modern vision the man is 
Brazilian, and his appeal is not for spiritual and 
social aid alone. The question America must face 
is not, Can we afford to pay a bit more for cof- 
fee? but rather, can we afford not to pay a bit 
more for coffee, can we afford not to help our 
neighbor in the Land of the Southern Cross? 


When we help Brazil and our other Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors, we help ourselves as well. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rev. Bartow Sherrard’s new address is 113 Dixie 
Street, Burlington, N. C. He has accepted the 
call to be pastor of the East Burlington Presby- 
terian Church. 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
REPORT OF APRIL - 1958 


1,965,965.00 
Receipts to Date 245,048.01 
Percentage of Annual Budget 12.46% 
Balance needed for the Year 1,720,916.99 


MISSISSIPPI 


Port Gibson — The Presbytery of Mississippi. 


in an adjourned meeting granted the request of 
the Rev. Robert M. McGehee and the Pine Ridge 


Church that the pastoral relation be dissolved as | 
of May 1, 1958. Dr. McGehee was given an Hon- 


orary Retirement status at that time. 


Robert Marshall McGehee, D.D., was granted 


an Honorary Retirement Status by ‘the Mississippi 
Presbytery in Adjourned Session at McComb, Mis- 
sissippi. This action concluded forty one years 0 
active service in our church, a service which was 
begun with his ordination by the very same Pres- 
bytery in 1917. Dr. McGehee was born at Liberty, 
Miss., on September 10, 1888. He was united 
in marriage to Miss Wessie Brumfield of Tyler- 
town, Miss., on June 29, 1920. Of the four sons 
born into the home of this minister, three are 
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at this time serving as ministers of churches 
in our Assembly. 


Dr. McGehee received his education at Washing- 
ton and Lee, Southwestern at Memphis, Union 
Theological Seminary at Richmond. He has served 
pastorates in Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. He 
also served as Regional Director of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Synod of Louisiana; as Stated Clerk 
of Red River Presbytery and the Synod of Louisi- 
ana. Dr. McGehee has written a “History of 
Red River Presbytery,’ and a “History of the 
Young People’s Conference of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. 


Dr. and. Mrs. McGehee will make their home 
in Centerville, Mississippi. His has been a long and 
fruitful ministry and surely God will continue 


to use him in many ways in the life of the Church. — 


Wm. P. Shows 


‘NORTH CAROLINA 


Davidson — Dr. William P. Cumming, professor 
of English at Davidson College, has been awarded 
a Guggenheim Fellowship for historical studies 
of the discovery and exploration of the North 
American continent during the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. 


Dr. Cumming and Mrs. Cumming, she a member 


‘of the Queens College teaching staff, will leave 


for Europe in August. Dr. Cumming will spend 
’58-’59 doing research in the libraries and archives 
of various countries. 


The John S. Guggenheim Foundation awards 
fellowships in research and in the creative arts 
to persons of proved ability, who have distinguished 
themselves in their particular field. 


Statesville — Meeting in historic Third Creek 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Concord Presby- 
tery was welcomed by the host pastor, Rev. James 
N. Murray and chose Dr. Ernest F. Beaty, David- 


son Professor, as Moderator-Nominee. The Pres- 


bytery received two ministers to serve as pastors 
of churches, announced that four seminary seniors 
had accepted calls to vacant churches, ordained 
as an evangelist one recently graduated from a 
seminary and took under its care as a candidate 
for the ministry a Davidson College senior. An 
impressive annual report on the work of the 
Women of Concord Presbytery was given by 
Mrs. William E. Dole, President, Davidson. 


A memorial for Rev. Lacy I. Moffett, who 
died in Taylorsville, October 2, 1957, was read 
by the Stated Clerk, Rev. Earl F. Thompson, 
Spencer. The memorial was prepared by Rev. 
S. C. Farrior, Concord, who was unable to be 
present on account of illness. Dr. Moffett had 
a distinguished career as a missionary in China 
for thirty-six years and was a leader in the 
Forward Movement which did much to arouse 
new interest in missions at the turn of the cen- 
tury. After his return from China, Dr. Moffett 
served as temporary pastor in the First Presby- 
terian Church, St. Joseph, Missouri; First Presby- 
terian Church, Lynchburg, Virginia, and Banner 
a Presbyterian Church, Banner Elk, North 

arolina. 


Following the report of Rev. Neill R. McGeachy, 
Statesville, Chairman of the Commission on the 
Minister and His Work, Presbytery received Rev. 
W. T. Smith, formerly pastor of the Wilmore 
Church, Charlotte, to become the minister of the 
Royal Oaks Church, Kannapolis. 
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Income for you— 


Outgo for Christianity 


This folder on Church Extension Annuities tells how 
your gift to the Board purchases a regular annuity 
which pays an income for life and later serves 
the Church. As pro- 
tection for you, the 
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by the Board through 
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Of CHURCH EXTENR- wv.” 
341-B Ponce deLeon Ave. N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Rev. Vance Baucom was received from Fayette- 
ville Presbytery in order that he might become 
the minister of the Calvary Church, Davidson. 


Mr. Milton Carothers, Tallahassee, Florida, was 
received pending his graduation from Union The- 
ological, Richmond, in order that he might become 
the pastor of the John Calvin Church, Salisbury. 


James M. Efird, Kannapolis, a candidate of 
Concord Presbytery and recent graduate of Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky, was ordained as an evangelist. Mr. 
Efird will do graduate work and teach at Duke 
University. 


J. Paul Lipe, a senior at Davidson College and 
a member of the Calvary Church, Davidson, was 
received under the care of Concord Presbytery 
as a candidate for the ministry. 


It was announced that Dolphus J. Allen, Jr., 
Kinston, North Carolina, a senior at Union The- 


‘ological Seminary, Richmond, had accepted the 


call of the Belk Memorial Church, Hickory. W. 
Lowery McBath, Atlanta, a senior at Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, has ac- 
cepted the call of the Gilwood Church, Concord. 
Mr. John D. Garrison, Burlington, a senior of the 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, has ac- 
cepted calls to the Harmony and Tabor Churches, 
Harmony. These young ministers will begin their 
— hag June and be received by the Presbytery 
in July. 


Rev. Woodrow McKay, assistant minister, First 
Presbyterian Church, Salisbury, has accepted the 
call of the Chipley Presbyterian Church, Chipley, 
Florida. Mr. McKay was given a letter of transfer 
to the Presbytery of Florida. 
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